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The Annual Address of the Men (thirty-one in Number, ) 
who distribute the Sherborne M. ercury, to their Customers 
and Friends. 


9 
Tis he, whose “ frenzy rolling eye” 
View’d nature’s whole machivery, 
Glancing, as burst his thonglits to birth, 
ame “ From earth to Heav’n, from Heay'a to earth,” 
*Tis Avon’s poet, that declares 
There is a tide in men’s affairs, 
Which, taken at its flow, is certain 
To lead to honours and to fortune ; 





J That tide be mine! who am promoted 

; To vend the Sherborne News, so noted, 
i To bring, when winter clouds the day, 

: And takes your rural joys away, 


New pamphlets to beguile the time, 
And greet you with an annual rhyme ; 
For your old newsman, who so long, 
Charm’d ail the country with his song, 
Met the grim tyrant on his road, 

To nature paid the debt he owed. 


Be mine the task each Monday mora 
To wind my cheerful bugle horn ; 
With nimble foot and hasty rap 
To wake you early from your nap, 
When at your door you see me stand, 
The dripping paper in my hand. 
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I'm off again, and through the street 
You hear the tapping knockers beat. 
My journey done, at even-tide, 

My staff and wallet laid aside, 

I seize the pen with mickle glee, 
And Christmas is the theme for me. 


Christmas! at whose approach the north 
Sends all his cold artillery forth, 
As if to drive thee from our clime, 
And mar my first attempt at rhyme- 
Christmas! thon source of jolly cheer, 
To English stomachs always dear ; 
Season of merriment and ease, 
When bowls of punch, like little seas, 
And jugs of strongest ale abound 
In every place thronghout my round ; 
When poultry cry, and men rejoice— 
i greet thee with my heart and voice 
And when I hear the holy song 
That carols thy approach along, 5 
hail, with exquisite delight, 
Aud grateful hicart, the happy night 
"That to the cottage and the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


What strange events have mavk’d the times? 
What glorious subjects for my rhymes! 
Wit gailant tales my paper fill'd, 
With lists of wounded and of kill’d! 
liow holy Moscow bliagz’d on lagi, 
But blaz’d a pie to liberty! 
How in Iberia the brave GR.EME,* 
"}rae to his ancient house avd name, 
True to the soil which gave him birth, 
trade Galiie veterans sleep in death : 2 





LT PRE Be. 


How even Frenchmea’s craft and skill, P 
Resign’d the meed to gallant HILL; : 
Jiow our own WELLINGTON. withstood : 
‘Tl’ embattled legions, bent cn blood ; . 
Victor of all the fields of Spain, ; 
Victor of Gallia’s despot reign, 3 


Whose tyrant never more shail rise 

‘Vo curse the earth and taint the skies; 5 
Consign’d to solitude and shame, “ 
No more shai! light war’s madd'uing flame, 
But, as his breast with rancour swelis, 
Shall hear the tale which conscience tells, 
Vhile dreams of ali bis murders sweep ‘ 


Across his fever’d hours of sleep. 


Yet be, whose hand destruction hurl’d, 
Who tiem’d “ the Aitna of the world,” 
Polluted not eve lovely isle ; 

Untunted by his foot our soil! 

Around Britanna’s chalky sides 

"he ocean roli’d protecting tides ; 

On shore, aad on the subject wave 

Qur galiant tars and solusers brave, 

Her afl-subduing thander huvl'd 

Gain'd Peactk by victory o'er the world, 


* Graham, 
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Peace, that to every heart restores 
Delight, and plenty to our shores. 


Subject to no conscriptions vile, 
Protected by fair freedom’s smile, 
And circled in domestic bliss, 
Native of Britain! think on this ; 
And when, with wife aud children dear, 
You take your sweet, your well-earu’d fare, 
Teach them to thank their Heav’nly Sire, 
That they enjoy their Christmas fire, 
And live where they can share with thee 
The profits of their industry. 


When first, to bless onr longing eyes 
Fair peace descended from the skies, 
That heroes who, ’mid smoke and flame, 
Had rais’d their military fame. 

"Their labours over, might recline 
Beneath their fig-tree and their vinc, 
Ol! all was feasting, all was mirth— 
We were the jolliest souls on earth ; 
Pow’r laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony dof?’d his pride ; 

The cask was broach’d, the oxen bled 
Plac’d by the ’squive the peasant fed ; 
The merry dance, the liberal cheer, 
Furnish’d a tale for half the year. 
Full many a jocand fete, so gay, 
Amas'd your newsman on his way : 

I vow, without the smallest tibbing, 
My hat had more than fifty ribbands, 
So red my face too, and so fircish, 
They took me tor a walking Lris. 


Farewell to taxes then, and debts, 
To “ glorious news!" to long Gazettes, 
The warrior’s tale, tho’ nobly sounded 
Farewell to lists of Kill’d and wounded . 
Farewell cach great heroic deed, 
By which our fellow-creatures bieed! 
E’en cross th’ Atlantic I espy, 
With newsman’s true prophetic eye, 
Peace shedding an auspicious ray 
The olive bursting into day. 


Nor may the nymph her joys refuse 
To us, her gratetul men of news, 
Since she will plenty with her bring, 
And Income Tax is on the wing, 
sm snre, or else my reckoning tails, 
She'll double every hawker’s vails, 
Indeed some sanguine pewswer think 
The Ciristmas box’s silvery chink 
Will rattle now, where that sweet sound 
Has seldom heretofore been found. 


Ladies—upon my word, I doubt 
You deem me az ill-manner’d lout- 
What! to your kindness no allusion: 
Oh I'm all over in confus:on. 

I should have chanted long ago 
Of what I to your gooduess owe, 
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For at your bounteous hands I’ve found 
Unnamber’d favonrs évery tound, 

Ah! since with such pretectiou bless’d, 
No ills shall discompose my breast ; 
And whether sommer’s buruing heat 
Scorch your stanch hawker black as jet, 
Rains equinoctial Uretich his clothes, 
Keen frosts his fingers bite, ot toes,— 
For you, to whom, in justice, Heav’n 

A gentler, happi er lot has giv’n, 

Your newsman’s lionest prayers ascend! 
And wheresoe’er his footsteps bend, 
Truth, that his actions always guides, 
Truth, that within his knapsack rides, 
Shall prompt the ardent wish that you 
May many happy years renew. 





Character of Gustavus the Fourth. 
[From Thomson’s Travels in Sweden.] 


“USTAVUS LV. possessed certain qualities which gave bin | 

J a resemblance to Charles XIL. the prince whose con? 
duct he considered as a model for bis imitation. Like Charles, 
he had an obstinacy of character so great, that it was im poss 
ble to induce him to alter any resolution, however absurd or 
ridiculoas, which he had once formed, even though it were § 
demoustrated to him by the clearest evidence, that persisting | 
in it could lead only to disaster and ruin. Another quality in} 
which he resembled Charles XII. was in his capacity of enduring f 
cold, which was uncommonly great. He ased to travel in the & 
winter with only a slight covering, when his courtiers were 
trembling with cold ander the load of two or hose great-coats f 
and surtouts. But in all the eminent qualities which dis} 
tinguished Charles XIL. there was a sad falling off in Gustaves § 
1V. Instead of that impetoous bravery, bordering on foolhardi- } 
ness, which characterized Charles XL1. and to which at last he F 
fell a sacrifice—Gustavus LV. was an absolute coward, and, 7 
though exceedingly fond of military glory, too timid to venture i 
to appear at the head of his troo ps. [nstead of that comprehen f 
siveness of plan, and that cele rity and steadiness of execution, | 
which distinguished Charles XI. and to which he owed inal 
great measure his success, Gustavus IV. never attempted to 
form any plan whatever ; ahd by frittering down his army into 
smal] detachments, and leaving them totally unsupported by 
each other, and to contend with forces more than double 
their own numbers, he always rendered success impossible, | 
Instead of defending his own frontiers, he lefi thei de 
fenceless to the invading enemy, while the whole of lisate 7 
tention was turned to romantic schemes Sy aliugether beyoud } the | 
power 
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power of his resources to realize. He had carly. become the 
submissive votary of religion, or morse accurately speaking, of 
superstition; and during his travels in Germany, he got hold ot 
a commentary ou the Revelation, by a man of the nae of Jung, 
which, though originally written in German, bad been translated 
jnto Swedish. This book became the subject of his assiducus 
study ; the opinions whicl¥ it contained were implicitly adopted, 
and regulated all bis conduct. The second beast described in 
the 13th chapter of the Revelation, whose power was to be 
but of short duration, was considered by him as Buonaparte ; 
because sone comwmeatator bad shown that the letters in the 
name Napoleon Buonaparite, make out the number 666, which 
is the mark of the beast. 

In consequence of this discovery, he ordered the name 
of the French ewperor in all the Swedish newspapers to be 
slways printed N. Buonaparte, and as the real reason of this 
whimsical clange was concealed by his ministers, it excited 
considerable curiosity in the country, and nobody was able 
to explain it in a satisfactory manner. He easily persuaded 
himself that he was the porsen destined by Heaven to 
overturn the dominion of the beast, and that the verse in the 
6th chapter of the Revelation, whichis as follows, applied to 
himself: 


“« Aad I saw, and betiold, a white horse: and he that eot on 
him bad a bow; and a crown was viven unto him: and he went 
forth conquering, aud io conquer.” 


Gustavus [V. possessed! some skill as a practical painter. At 
Gripsholm he drew a picture of himself seated upon a white 
horse, and trampling the beast under his feet. So firmly was 
he convinced of the truth of all these predictions, that be 
thouxht nothing more was necessary tlinn to refuse to treat 
with Buonaparte. No preparations on his part would be re- 
quisite to enable him to fuifil the intention of Heaven. When 
besieged in Stralsund bya French army, he expected tbe visi- 
ble interposition of an ange! in his beHalf. But when this 
angel, who was tobe four German miles in height, did not ap 
pear, and the French batteries were nearly completed, he 
thought it requisite to attend to his own safety, und retreat to 
the island of Rugen. 

One of the greatest faults of Gustavus IV. was a total disre- 
gard to the sufferings and feelings of his subjects. All oppres- 
sions, and all toils and hardships, he conceived them as bound 
to endure without murmuring, and seemed to consider them as 
created for no other purpose than to falfil his sovereign will 
and pleasure. His own notion of military tacties, like that of 
sowe othes princes, was, that it consisted in nothing else than 

regulatins 
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regulating the military uniforms: this was with him a point of 
such importance, thatwhen the supplementary troops were 
raised, he spent the greatest. part of a year in devising the 
shape of their coats, while, in the mean time, the poor recruits 
were left so cntirely without every means of comfort, that many 
actuatly died of cold and hunger. 








Some Account of the Plague which broke out at Malta, 
in the Year 1813, in a Letter froma Person resid- 
ing there. 


(Concluded from Page 29.) 


May 16, (Sunday.)— UR week of delusion was now over. 

No lesé than five cases of ascer- 
tained plague were discovered to-day, in three different parts 
of the town ; they were among the poorest classes, and in 
the worst habitations. Three of the victims were dead, and 
two, a man and his wife, were in the most serious state of 
danger. 

The shoemaker’s child continued to do well, so much so as 
to take nourishment, and walk without assistance. The swelling 
of the woman mentioned yesterday had burst, and she was 
doing extremely well. 

I now began to see the business clearly. I lost all hope of 
the disease being secured, and determined to continue every 
precaution, and wait the result with fortitude. From this day 
the servant was notallowed to go out of the house to market. 
I procured an out-door man for this business, locked the streets 
door, and no soul but myself went out or in for many months 
afier this day. 


May 17.—No new case was reported to-day out of Fort 
Manuel. But there the unfortunate ‘brother in law of Mary 
Axius was now lying under all the horrid symptoms of plague. 
He little thought, poor fellow, when he communicated her 
death to the board, how soon he was to follow her to the 
grave. He wasa very decent sort of man, and was mach 
pitied. We now began to Jook at all the inhabitants of the 
Fort as too surely in danger. 


In this distressing posture of affairs the government assured § 
the inhabitants, that where their dwellings were sufficiently § 


commodious, they should not be removed in case of sick- 


ness, which assurance was very cousolatory to many. At the | 
same time the severest punisiments were denounced against the | 


cune- 
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concealment of illness, aud rewards offered for information or 
discoveries to the bourd in that respect. In fact every ia- 
ducement that could be offered was held ‘out, to the peaple, 
that.they might co-operate with the government in checking 
the disease. The people, however, seemed still very indiffe- 
rent. Some doubted the disease, and some trusied to par- 
ticular saints for preservation from it; but by far the great- 
est number argued, like Turks, upon the ground of predes- 
tination, saying, that if it was the willof God that they should 
die, die they must, with such like absurdities, which, though 
pardonable in a Mahometan, are but too glariug proots of 
the impenetrable ignorance and folly uoder which the lower 
orders are allowed in many countries to labour. 

While, however, I censure those whose want of better in- 
struction removes almost all the blame from thew, aad lays 
it on the shoulders of their betters, | cannot forbear to men- 
tion, with unqualified praise, the patient conduct and submis- 
sive endurance which characterized the Maltese people daring 
a long period of the severest affliction. This conduct, bow- 
ever exemplary it was, bad an obvious connection with the 
fatalism which [have censured ; it being evident that the idea 
of a fixed and unalterable fate paralyses both hope and icar in 
an equal degree. 


May 18.—The board of health announced seven new 
cases, of which one was in the country, aud one in Fort 
Manuel. ‘Two of the sufferers were police guards, who had 
been employed in removing the suspected people. 


May 19.—Our bulletin announced eight deaths by plague, 
and three cases of attack, the latter being in Fort Manuel. 


May 20.—Ten deaths, eleven attacks. The disease had now 
found its way to tie village of Curmi, where it was destined to 
linger later than elsewhere in the island. It was also ‘dt 
another village. The funerals bad hithertv been in the piehe. 
The number of deaths, however, was increasing so fost, and 
in such different places, that this regulation could not be 
strictly attended to. Conceive my borror on seeing a cart 


pass my door this evening with three coffins, and four 


. 


with topes. Benind followed some condemned criminais who 


were forced to perform this isst uty to the deac As this 
dreadiul spectacie passed. L turned sick, for L could wot but 
consider myself end fami y, with the bulk of the inhabitants, 
as devoted to destruction, ‘Tbe guards called on the people 


toshat ther doors auc windows as they passed, aod ordered 


all the foot passengers to stan aside, ‘The countenance 
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of the spectators sufficienily bespoke their“ horror on thi) 
PECASION.. ...- " 's . , 

One of the greatest dificulties experienced by ‘the puble 
in. cases. like the. present,.where the slightest contact Wik 


disease is cettain death, is m procuring persons to remot | 


and attcnd.the sick, and4o bury the dead. When sach se. 
-wices are wanted, money loses the appeatance of vali” 
-The poorest individual looks upon his lite as in danger, agi 
becomes callous to. the most tempting offers of reward. The 
most perfectly depraved are ihe most likely, in such a crisis, 
come forward. . Individuals whose very wreichedness expose, 
them to. the first assaults of a disease, which invariably fisteyy 
its fangs among the poor, and whose previous conduct haj 
left them without even daily resources, aud without friend 
will bethe first to offer at a moment like the present 

Fortunately for us, there was a uumber of this class jh 
the public prison condeumed criminals, who were sé 
tenced to hard labour on the public works, for various tetity 
of years. To these a liberal pay was instantly awarded, andy 
them, as long as they lasted, the hazardous and truly labon, 
ous business of moving the sick and burying the dead Wal 
carried on. But few of these (from sixty to seventy at fittt, 
survived ; they dropped one after another into the’ contag 
ous graves which they had assisted to dig. But these me 
could act only as tools. Lt was necessary to find people 
superintend them—aud enormous sums were expended for 
guards, officers, &c. whose risk, though not so immediate, We 
still great. 





It may at. the same time be observed, that it is the nator 
of a calamity like the present, to plunge the bulk of th 
community, at no distant period from its commencement 
mio great distress, arriving soon to absolute want. One win 
afier another then offers lis services, in order to get bread 
the example spreads, and some of ihe difficulties which a 
tend the fst organization of thiags early in the disé 
are less felt.in the middle and towards the end of it. 1 
more hazardous offices, however, are always most perplext 
to get through; and | doub: whether, but for the crimin 
above mentioned, we should not have suffered extreme inca 
venience. These poor fellows acted up to a false but ugé 
courage, laughing, singing, drinking, and talking of their die 
fate as certain, but as a thing they did not care about, : “a 

As fast as they died, their wages (which were paid tl 
daily) accumulated in the hands of the survivors, and ‘th 
the money passing from one short lived _possessog # 
another, was perhaps gam bled away at night to become a lega 
Jn the morning. — 1 am told that the conduct of these mea 
dissolute and abandoned in the extreme, But what else cot 
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beexpeeted ? They acted upona system of bravery and ‘cone 
tempt of death arising from the necessity of facing it, andsup- 
ported their own courage, «ud kept up the spirits of each other, 
by the most impious revelry, and the most blasphemous 
ridicule they could invent, while their minds were harden- 
ing by the scenes around them, and becoming desperate by 
excessive drink. Generally speaking, however, they did their 
duties with alacrity, though with a marked bratality that 
was very shocking to surviving relatives, But, at such amo- 
ment, what else could be expected ? [ remember once, towards 
the middle of the summer, seeing the dead-cart, as it was 
called, pass by. On the top sat three of these crimiuals.’ 
They had been to a house where a young lady had died of the 
plague, and her body, with others, was in the cart, (which I 
should observe was covered by a wooden top, as they all 
were ;) one of these men had a wreath of artificial flowers 
round bis head, which had probably, in happy days, adorned 
the youthful victim they were now consigning to the public 
grave; another was playing lively airs on a violin, which 
the first accompanied with a loud and fiend-like voice, 
laughing excessively at intervals; the third held a bottle 
and wine-glass in “one hand, and with the other held a sitk 
umbrella to shade him from asun which he was not many days 
to see. 

The government furnished these persons with every kind 
of protection against the disease, such as painted and tarred 
dresses, gloves, and caps so made as to leave only a small 
partof the face visible. You may suppuse that persotis such 
as I have described, paid but little attention to these sort of 
things; the result proved it. While on this subject, [ should 
mention, that we were assisted from Sicily with some crimi- 
nals, and ulso got a set of Greeks fiom Smyrna, by contract : 
men, who, having had the plague several times, undertook 
the business of atteading the sick, burying the dead, &e. 
as systematically and properly as if no danger wxisted.— 
Great praise is due to the governor for procuring’ us these 
people, whose conduct was very ordetly, and whom, whea 
the common scourge had swept off mest of the criminals, 
and other persons hired here, we found to be ~of the great- 
est use. They saved a good deal of money, aod went 
home at the end of the business to rejoin their families in 
Smyrna. 


May 21.—TI shall now discontinue a journal, of which the de- 


tails, if I were to go on, would be merely a progiessixe in- 


crease of mortality from day to day, not only ia the city, but 

in almost every village. The varicty of new places ia which the 

plague broke out, and the quickness with which it fouad its way 
ol. 55. i to 
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tH ithétn; was surprising to every one.’ Ev was ‘aot long beforg 
the island of Malta’ might be sifid: te be’ generally infected 
‘Phe meusures taken by the government were never theless ‘suely 
as to keep the disease down in some places, to extirpate it w 
athess, and to mitigate its effects in all. Lt was indeed a mgs 
singularand novel thing in the history of the plague, to see 
it occupying the attention of government as if it were a re 
bellion, invasion, or other political evil. In ather cawntiies the 
plague is allowed to take its course, as the gma!l pox used te 
do in England. Here it was watched, night and day, and / 
as fast as it was discovered ferreted out, the infected per | 
sons and all their connections being instantly reayoved to places § 
proper for their reception. Such was the energy used by 
the government in this respect, that you will probably be| 
surprized to. hear, that although our population is sup. 
posed to exceed a hundred thousand souls, and though the 
pestilence got amongst us in ail directions, aud stuck most 
obstinately. to us for near a twelvemonth, aud even might § 
be said io rage among us for half a year, yet we ult 
mately escaped with the loss of about 5000 souls, a loss which | 
iv Turkey has been known to characterize a shorter period than 
ten days. 

in regard to wyself, as Lam about to conclude, for. the 
present, I shall only observe, that [ shut my warehouse close 
up, (leaving open only a small grated window for ventilation) 
foreseeing such dreadful loss to my employers. in Loadon and 
elsewhere, if their goods, which were almost wholly. of a 
susceptible nature, should by accident yet infected. [ took 
to.the honse, resolved to wait the issue with resignation, 2§ 
went out.as seldom as possible, and. chiefly. from matives 9 
curiosity, all business, even paymenis, being suspended. ra 

My principal amusement during this dreary summer wabt 
in bringing: up the arrears in the counting-house, and mpi 
chief interest lay in watchiug the progress of the. dailgt 
bulletin. balso taught my ehild to read. The day appeared 
so long that l often went to bed at sun-set; but what. k gainedé 
at this end of the diary, [ lost at the other, for b got up! 
before: san-rise, .after which the first object that met. my" 





sight was the melancholy dead cart going its almost -perpetuab! 
rounds. Sometimesit would stop not far from my door, as by 
lived in a very badly infected street. | then: saw the crievinals() 
enter the house of death, having a kind of frame ins their 
hands, ‘with which they returned bearing the corpse, some- 
limes wrapped‘in a sheet, sometimes nearly uncovered, and 
often in the ordinary dress of the deceased, for many, anrong 
the lower orders, when they were attacked, refused to ape 
dress, that they might not be exposed when dead ; the lid of the 
cart being opened, they then raised the body to a level with it, 
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and rolled it over. The hollow sound emitted by the cart on 
receiving the Girst body, used to reach my heart. When, six 
ot. more-bodits were in, the criminals used to. get into the care 
aod stow them close, men, women, and children, victims of a 
common fate ! 


May, 1814. R. W, 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 





FRIEN DSHIP. 


No, 10. 


{From the M. 8. of Lieutenant Miller, R. N. Author of “ Letters 
from France.”] 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


“ Foo matiy there are in the world, whose attachment to those 
they call their friends, is confined to the day of their pross 
perity. As long as chat continues, they are, or appear to be, 
affectionate and cordial. But as soon as their friend is 
tindér a cloud, they begin to withdraw, aud to.separate theif 
interests from his.” 

Beare. 


He" soothing is the voice of friendship! more pleasing 
than the appedrance of a refreshing breeze to the pant- 
ing mariner, beealmed. under the scorching equiuox, Its 
influence is neither governed by space, nor contiouled by 
absence s but enjoyed by the undaunted warrior, comending 
with out haughty foes, on the shores of distant countries, 

Faithful friendship—like the spreading woodbine encircling 
a tender plant, affords asecure shelter to the bosom raffled 
by the cold hand of neeessity, or exposed to the chilling 
frowns of fickle fortiine. . St arrests the erring hand of suicide, 
atid plants a smile on the hollow cheek of disappointment. In- 
terested friendship, like the sun shining withredoubled brilliancy 
previous to a tempest, dazzles only to deceive. 

When Theodore was the favourite of fortune, and the stores 
of smiling plenty were profusely lavished at his feet, a fawning 
rain: of pretended friends flattered his dissipated condact; 
and used every art to induce him to acquiesce in their. pros 
posals of figentiousness, But when, from. a chain of) uns 
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expeoted? incidents; bev fellj:frome the! semmit» of: prosperity; 


to a state of mediocrity anddepondence, they uo long es icon 
sidered hin their friend, but censured his past. follies, which 
they had occasioned ;.andenow; Bever'mention bis name, but 
with disdain and disrespect. 

Fabian; the ungriteful | Fabiab, whom he had so often 
pressed! to his bosoay> with -the. tenderness of! a faithful 
friend, and. whiose ‘elevated: station’ was occasioned by the 
generous artention of Pheodore, also deserted him. 

The painful recollection of his youthful propensities—the 
poignant remembrance of his former situatiou, when a re- 
trospective glance contrasted it with the prescut, was less in- 
supportable than the ingratitude and infidelity of Pabian. 

Ye envied sons of affluence, who are yet unacquainted with 


the vicissitudés of fickle fortune—thiok not imaginary this [ 


example of interested friendship. 

[ have traced the foo'steps of Theodore from the dawn of 
his splendour, to the eve of his greatness; through the fldwefy 
Jabyrinth of folly, and along the thorny paths of vice. ‘[ 
have seen the good and virtuous, turn from the ungrateful 
Fabian, as from a venomous serpent ; for the pains occasioned 
by the bite of a poisonous reptile, even should it be mor- 
tiferous, are but of short duration; but the ingratitude of 
a friend, on whose fidelity we have long relied, inflicts a 
wound snore indelible than the frowns of adverse fortune. 
Ye happy few, who, unacquainted with the artful insingations 
of interested flaiterers, taste the pure ‘delights of faihful 
friendship, may you ever conceive the fate of Theudore to 
be the effusion of a fertile imagination; and riding safe in 
the. calm haven of contentment, secure from ithe deceitfil 
eddy of adulation, or the frightful voriex of ingratitade; 
may you be never tossed on the tempestuous ocean of the 
world! 

{ was once happy in the possession of a faithful friend, 
whose, letters alieviated my cares, occasioned by ‘deferred 
promotion. How congolatory was the assurance of her par- 
ticipating my sorrows! how pleasing her kind admonitions! 
and with what pleasure did [ peruse her amiable epistles, when 
undisturbed in my little cabin, and left to myself. ‘That 


friend, alas! isnow nomore. Two mouths are elapsed ‘since | 
1 followed her remains to the hallowed cemetery of East | 


Coker, and beard ber funeral dirge, with a bosom swelled 
by afflictions and sorrow, Never will that momeut be oblite- 
raiec from my memory, when her dear remains were ‘de- 
tained on the brink of the grave, by the inattention or’ forget: 
fulness of those whose office it was tu repose her ashes im their 
limited habilation, It seemed to inGmate that she had pre- 
maturely 
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matorely quitted those te. whom ishe. was so. cdéar-—these whe 
wil for ever cegret berdepariure. 5 oO} 
THE EPITAPH. 
A sister, friend, and:daughter, sleepeth here, 
(Pause, reader, pause—and shedone pitying tear,) 
Who, while on earth, the path of virtue trod, 


And left-it, void-uf guilesto meet her God. 


(To. be continued.) . ‘ ; 





PRESENT MANNERS OF THE FRENCI 


[* depicting the present manners of the French, it would 
be unjust to say, that an universal change had taken place 
in this respect: in some parts of France, and amongst 
some, of the people, a large share of the old politesse-and 
simplicily of character, Lam happy to think, still continues 
io. prevail, notwithstendiag the maligon efforts of the revolu- 
tiogary Vandals ¢o extinguish all that was virtuous and inno- 
cent.in the country, How far the influence of the legitimate 


dyuagy, anda new order of things, may act towards an eventual 


uneliorsation of the natural manners, it would be hard for me to 


say; 1 doubt whether we can rcasonably look for so salutary a 
change in our day. 

The dyess and appearance of a Frenchman, as far as T ain 
enabled to jadge by my own observation, is usually in- 
feriog, to those of an Englishinan in the same rank ‘of soe 
ciety and comparative circumstances of life. His linen is 
generally either dirty or badly washed; his clothes are dusty 
from; dirt or suuff, and seem to have never been in cone 
tact with a brash or switch since they came from the hands 
of, the tailor ; his hat is of ail colours but black, and quite 
void of shape ; his shoes or boots are of a dead brown 
colour, or, plastered with nud; his hair matted or smeared 
with powder and fat, worn for a month together; his face 
is perhaps smutty, aad the uppe: lip covered with saul, 
or the dark-brown, essence of that stimulating and iuxuri- 
ous powder distilling in plenteous streams from above. Eis 
beard is not improbably of a week or fortnight’s growth 
before ie ventures to appear io pubiie ; and his teeth are 
generally coated with a yellow or dark-coloured fetid inerusta- 
tion, which completes the contour of the visage. If you 
look at his hands, you will most likely fiad them also ditty, 
and.the pointof each finger nail at all times worn handsomely 
upt 
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tipt with ajet-black ornament in the farm of a ‘crescent, which 
is never laid aside even at night, , bag ce 

‘This picture you may suppose to be drawn too much io the. 
style of caricature ;. but.recollect that I describe the generality, 
of men whom I have met; and although you do often meéet 
clean and :well dressed persons, particularly officers and, 
courtiers, still the dress, &c. of the majority,,is ljule better 
than |b have delineated above. 

Let me. here.except from. this opprobrinm the greater 
part of the fair; for, to do them bat justice, their dress, 
and personal cleanliness, place them far above the other 
sex. The frequent use which they also seem to make. of 


those cleanly and salutary ablutions, which they haye so,, 


good an. opportunity of employing, in the many warm, and 
cold bathing-houses in Paris, gives them also a strongep, 
claim to the praise of universal cleanliness, which many, 
ladies in this coantry would do well to imitate. Nor is.it 
only in the dress and respectability in the appearance of the 
Jadies that they surpass the men: it is likewise in the snpe- 
sior influence of their personal charms as women ; iude- 
pendently of the extrinsic advantages of dress and orna- 
ment, which ladies peculiarly enjoy. Hence we may account 
for an observation made by some people, who have visited 
France, viz. that they met few persons in the streets who 
were genuefolks, except women, the men being mean in 
dress, and not usually good-looking in person. Were I 
so inclined, [ might extend the compliment thns paid to the 
attractions of the French ladies, by bringing them into fair 
and bold collision with the far-famed charms of my own 
countrywomen, and venturing to assert, without fear of ex- 
ceeding probability, that, generally speaking, the French 
ladies whom I have seen, are better looking than.the dames 
of Old England, charming as they no doubt are. In ong 
or two respects they have greatly the advantage of when, 
which is in their supetior vivacity, and in their general 
freedom from that prudery and affectation, whicti are: tod 


often forbidding and ubgraceful atteridauts on the mannére 


of the modern British fair; and which are sowietimes un~ 
necessarily called apon, in aid of age and ugliness, to’ shield 


the otherwise safe virtue of stale and unattractive virgins, © 
and even of matrons. In the interior state of their houses “ 


tuo, the French are fat behind the English in point of 
cleanliness, as wel] as in respect of those ordinary convetien- 
cies, which are conducive and necessary to comfort in Etgs 
land. Nothing can convey to you an adequate idea of the 
inside of the Parisian hotels which I have visited. The 
houses and apartments are mostly large and elegant, and the 
furniture hatidsome, and sonietines superb ; but the floors, 
stairs, 
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stairs, and passages, are. generally dirty beyond description, 
somewhat reveinblitig the floor of a well-frequented grocet’s 
shop in ramy weather, or rather the day after. 

‘It"is’ generally thought that the French are abstemious 
in their diet, and meagre in their living: this [ believe to 
bé'd'anistake. ‘fam of opinion, that they are greater epicures 
and eaters, but more temperate in drinking, than the Eng- 
lity." Some Briiish visitors here deny them the praise of 
sobriety, when an Opportunity is afforded them to drink at 
avother person's cost. Be this as it may, a Freachman cers 
tainly spends very little time at his dinner, and generally 
gets up from table immediately after he has finished eating ; 
acustom which shoald be adopted in this country, by those 
who day after day sacrifice so much of their time and con- 
stitations in long-continued libations to Bacchus: and I ain 
confident it would be more conducive to health, if the daily 
allowance of wine were drank during dinner, as the French 
do, and not afterwards, as is the general practice of Eng- 
lishinen. 


P. Q. 





HORTICULTURE. 
On preserving Cauliflowers through a great Part of the Winter. 


[A Society has been formed in Scotland, under the Name of “ The 
Caledonian Horticultural Society ;” from whose Transactions the 
following Article is copied.] 


S cauliffower isa most desirable vegetable, so it deserves 
to be kept as long for use as possible. 


“In 4808, [bad a large quantity of this vegetable in full 
head:im:the beginning of November. Being at a loss fur 
a shed, orsuch: place as is commonly used for banging it ‘up, 
in otdet to’preserve it, | dug a pit along the bottom of a 
Wall, about eighteen inches in depth, and much about the same 
breadth, Ona dry day I pulled up the stocks of caulitiower, 
keeping the leaves as entire as possible, and wrapping threur 
round.the-flawer, I began at one end of the above-mentioned 
pit, laying: in. my cauliflower with the roots uppermost, and the 
lops\inchning dewawards, the roots of the one layer covering 
the tops of the other, and so on with the whole of my stock. 
The pits were them covered; closely up with earth, and, beaten 
ae withthe back of the-spade, ia order that the rainanight 
un off «2 
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“ [tis to be observed, that the covering had a considersbl 
slope from the wall. The experiment succeeded tomy wish; 
and [ was able occasionally to give a dish of fine cauliflone 
till the middle of January, 1809.” 


The art of gardening is not above a century old, at least, 
notin the manner it is now practised. When guineas were 
first coined, one could scarcely purchase a couple of caulj. 
flowers ; we now produce the best, and by far the greatest 
guantities of any country, in Europe, and even export them 
annually to Holland, fron. whence we origically received them, 


This is a demonstrative proof, of what skill and labour will | 


do, in this soil, under a climate so variable as our’s. Peaches 
in the time o: Galen, were thought too tender for the air 
of Italy, but now they thrive all over England, and in 
great perfection. The myrtle, brought from Greece, flourishes 
in Cornwall, Devonshire, and the isle of Wight, without care, 
The potatoe brought from Mexico, grows in abundance all 
over the three kingdoms, Then why should not the white 
mulberry, the olive, be cultiveted in England also? That wine 
was made in Essex before the conquest, we have the testi- 
mony of the Domesday Record. As to Gloucestershire, 
William, of Malinsbury, informs us, that wines on his own ex- 
perience were made there but little interior to the wines of 
France. The wines made in the parks of Windsor Castle were 
of considerable value, and tythes were paid for them, to the 
Abbort, of Waitham. 





TALLEYRAND. 


ITE following portrait of Talleyrand was drawn at thie 

commencement of the French revolution ; it is sup- 
posed to be from the pencil of Mirabesu: “ He has the 
advantage of an engaging character, a prepossessing fizurt, 
and umisble manners. The first instrument of bis sides 
cess has been an excellent understanding. Criticising men 
with indulgence, and judging of events with sobriety, hé 
has foand the golden mein which constitutes the charac 
ter of a genuine sage. Talleyrand wiil succeed in ail his 
designs, because he will watch the moments that fortune in- 
fallibly offers, and not endeavour to impose violence upon 
her. Every stepof his advancement will be agcompanied bg 
the display of a new talents. aud proceeding from sue- 
cess to success, he will unite in his favour that body of 
suilrages, which point out as the person who must neces 
— cuiled to fill the great situatiuns which events pro- 
uce. 
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PRACTICAL DEISM.. 


MONG words which, in their present acceptation, are 

far remote from their original and rigid meaning, none 
perhaps are more striking than deism and freethinking. The 
former, which, in its strict import signifies nothing more than 
a belief in the existence of the Deity, in opposition to atheism, 
is now universally understood of all persons who reject the 
Christisa revelation; and the word fieethinking, which should 
cdnvey the idea of a man of a liberal and ingenious disposi- 
tion, free from vulgar prejudices and uamanly bigotry, and in- 
vestigating truth with virtuous views and a deep yeneration of 
the Supreme Being, is now commonly appropriated to those 
persons who, frown a love of singularity, and affectation of 
superior understanding, or innate malignity of mind, would 
combat truths the most universally received and revered iv all 
ages and in all couatries, and would dissolve those sacred nes 
by which society is united, and destroy those hopes of immor- 
tality which God has given, as incentives to virtue, and the 
best security of our happiness here and hereafter. 

An anecdote of the late Mr. Mallet affords a remarkable in- 
stance of the truth of this observation, and cannot fail to con- 
vey soiwwe useful advice. This gentleinan was a great free- 
thinker, and a very free speaker of his free thoughts. He 
made no scruple to disseminate his opinions wherever he could 
introduce them. At his own table, the lady of ‘he house, who 
was a stanch advocate for her husband’s opinions, would often, 
in the warmth of argument, say,—* Sir, we deists.” 

The lecture upon the non credenda of the freethinkers was 
repeated so often, and urged with so much earnestness, that 
the inferior domestics became soon as able disputants as the 
heads of the family. The fellow, who waited at table, being 
thoroughly convinced, that for avy of his misdeeds he should 
have no after account to make, was resolved to profit by the 
doctrine, and made off with many things of value, particularly 
the plate. Luckily he was so closely pursed, that he was 
brought back with his prey to his master’s house, who examined 
him before some select friends. At first, the man was sullen, 
and would answer vo questions ; but, being urged to give a 
reason for his infamous behaviour, he resolutely said,—* I 
had heard you so often talk of the impossibility of a future 
State, and that afier Ceath there was no reward for virtue, nor 
punishment for vice, that [ was tenipted to cominit the rob- 
bery.”—« Weil; but you rascal,” r plied aller, “ had you 
jo fear of the gullows?”--" Sir,” said the fellow, looking 
sternly at his master, “ whatisthat to you, if IT bad amind to 
Veature that? You had removed iy. greatest terror ; why 
should I fear the least 2” ; ; 
Vol..50. 
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Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to 3. Leathern’s Attagram, inserted the a 
; of August. 


HE bird’s a R AIL you did intend— 
A LIAR’s surely Satan’s friend. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Willis, of Sherborne; 
and N. Andrew, of Penzance. 








Answer, by E.H T. of Sherborne, to ¥. Pitman's Charade, inserted the 244b 
of October. 


E who wou!d thrive in cach affair, 


Must MANAGE with the utmost care. 


Similar answers have been received from I. and J. Petvin, of Street; 
yo Kelso, neat Saltash; RK. R. Broad, of Falmouth ; J. Tucker, of Corn- 
worthy schuol; J. >ansom, of Poole; G. Major, of Colyton; Philomath, 


of Weston Zoyland; J. Dawe, of Landulph; J. W. of Landulph; and | 


H. Crocker, of Cockel. 


Answer, by T. W to J. W.’s Rebus, inserted October 24. 


— ————E — 





Pp pre et for THINKING deeply fam’d, 
As learned, pious, wise, is nam*d. 


We have received the like answer from R. R_ Broad, of Falmouth; 
J. Dawe, of Landulph; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; J. Channon, of 
Ottery St Mary; HE. H. EF. J. Petvin, and I Petvin, of Street ; G. Major, 
of Colyton; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. K. of Beaiminster; J. Sansom, 
ef Poole; and J. Kelso, near Saltash. 








oe 


CHARADE, by I. Petvin, of Street. 


Y first I’ve seen ride on with speed, 
With boots and spurs quite gay ; 

My last will surely come on all, 

As time doth pass away : 
If you the answer wish to send, 

Pray settle well my whole; 
Then you'll be taken as a friend, 

Without the least controul, 





REBUS, by F. Tucker, of Cormworthy Schaol, 





)y to find me you choose, 
Of what | now use 
Take two-thirds, then my first will be found; 
When that grimtyrant death 
Has depriv‘d us of breath, 
With my second we all must compound. 


Two.thirds of a grain 
My last will explain, 
These parts must be rightly connected; 
he poor man without friend 
On my whole must depend, 
And may he be always protected | 
6 





POETRY. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


HE old chequer’d year to its period draws neaf, 
And a mew one is swiftly advancing, 
Whilst thousands of gay men and maids are at play, 
Deeply busied in feasting aad dancing. 


What a pleasure sublime it is deem'd to kill time, 
By ways and contrivances various, 

Till death intervenes, and developes strange scenes, 
Surely then it is fit to be serious. 


In an hour or two we must bid an adieu 
To the year eighteen hundred and fourteen ; 
Its comforts and cares, its seductions and snares, 
Disappearing, will be never more seen, 


Yet, e’er it doth end, may I take, as a friend, 
Permission to call fur attention? 

It is right to look hack, and discover how slack 
Our creed is, how weak our retention 


Of past mercies, given abundant by Heaven, 
Well-suited to body and spirit ; 

And all its free faveurs—not our’s by éndeavours, 
Or bestow’d as rewards for our merit. 


To the world do we trust? It behoves us, as dust, 
To acknowledge with humiliation, 

That herein we are wrong, and with penitent tongue 
Forgiveness to seek, and salvation. 


Let us all bless the Lord, and apply to his word, 
And make it, thro’ life, our direction ; 

And when we shall enter a New Year, adventure 
Anew on his grace, and protection. 


A few minutes more, and THis year will be o’er, 
With the years lung gone past ‘twill be number’d, 
May we, henceforth, begin to keep watch against sin, 

The more wakeful wherein we have sluiiber’d- 


The clock strikes! to end our old annual friend 
From all upon earth is just past— 
With the world, and its fruits, and fallacious pursuits, 
May the year we've surviv’d be the last! 


Y. B. 





PETITION OF THE VIOLET TO A YOUNG LADY. 


ENEATH the friendly hawthorn’s spray, 
A_native of the lowly vaie, 
I bashful! shun the eye of day, 
And with my breath perfume the gale. 


Like 
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Like you in modest garb array’d, 
~ comme» & foe.to show,and gay parade, __ 
Less seen, by all thémore admird, 
I flourish in the rural shade. 


Oh place me on thy snowy breast, 
Exalted to that throne of love, 

The humblest violet so blest, 
‘The proudest of the flowers will prove. 
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EAR Ma’an, I’m glad you cease to roam, 
‘And are, at length, returning home, 
Delighted too, to think you bring 
Your cousin, and good Mistress Thring, 
Ah! ‘bring besides, my dearest Ma’am, 
Good health, of life the blessed balm ; 
Spirits to give us ail delight, 
And, if you can, an appetite. 
Yet what, alas! isstumach keen, 
If in the larder nought is seen? 
And sure (I’m crying while I write) 
Such is our larder’s sorry plight; 
So full of emptyness! indeed 
*Tis hard to guess on what you'll feed. 


Master, that grey-hair’d shot of fame, 
Is hobbled forth in search of game, 
With jacket short, and belt of leather— 
But he, I’m sure, won’t touch a feather. 
‘The butcher bas been here to say, 

He has no meat ‘till killing day. 

Dame Hodkins has nochickens fit, 

And Dobson’s are unhatch’d as yet; 
Our duck won’t do, because she lays, 
But you may have the eggs, she says; 
And Sure, however much you want him, 
You would not kill the strutting bantam. 
Our pickling pans no hams contain— 

I eye the larder’s hooks with pain. 

Poor Mary * seems—our case so bad- 
Reft of the little flesh she had; 

The parrot shricks, as if to say, 

** Ah don’t for fuod poor Polly slay.” 
And, while I pen this starveling taie, 
Your cousin parah waxeth pale. 

Then, Madam, in your chaise’s seat, 
Stow, I beseech you, joints uf meat, 
And come as quickly as you can, 

For now ‘* there’s taminc in the land.” 


* The skinny cook-maid. 
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ON A LADY WHO WISHED TO LIE. 


HY form, sweet fair, to earth is due; 
Nor yet to Heave» repair; 
Su ingels are on cath so few, 
# uate sv Hun reus there. 


The rhyming Housemaid’s Letter from the Country to her Mistress. 
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